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Memorabilia. 


THE Antiquaries Journal for this January | 


devotes many pages to the Excavations 
at Alchester during 1928. Mr. J. H. Iliffe’s 
detailed account of them includes descriptive 
and abundantly illustrated lists of the num- 
erous finds of small objects. An interesting 
piece of evidence, which both goes to confirm 
the dating assigned and enlivens, so to say, 
the story of the site, was furnished by a gap 
filled with earth reaching from the south wall 


of the house across a corridor into one of | 


the rooms. This was a robbing trench, dug 
into the house after it had fallen into ruin; 
and the date of the enterprise has been re- 
vealed more or less exactly, by a coin of Con- 


stantine, in practically mint condition, of | 
the year 324, which was found in the trench | 
along with another early fourth century coin | 


indecipherable. 

Mr. W. L. Hildburgh, who had earlier 
drawn attention to eight curious representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion on a lily-plant—an 


exclusively English device, it appears—now | 
adds to them three more: a lily-crucifix of | 


the sixteenth century painted on a wooden 
screen at Kenn, near Exeter (not here dis- 
cussed); glass in a fourteenth-century win- 
dow in Long Melford Church, Suffolk (de- 


scribed and illustrated) ; and a sixteenth cen- , 


tury window in Queen’s College Chapel, Ox- 
ford, of early sixteenth-century date—altered 
in the eighteenth century (also described and 
illustrated), Though it is six years since 
Mr, Hildburgh’s first study of the subject was 
published, only these three additions have 
been found. Mr. George Engleheart dis- 
cusses the Age of Stonehenge, and Mr. E. 
Cecil Curwen the Excavations at Hollingbury 
amp in Sussex. Our readers may like to 


know that Mr. Curwen supplies an ingenious 
diagram showing the chronology of the prin- 
cipal hill-forts of the South Downs. 


[" is always interesting to know how far 
| literature on technical questions is ab- 
sorbed by those for whose behoof it is circu- 
lated, and so we were glad to have a note of 
the reception of the Orange Books on Market- 
ing which the Ministry of Agriculture has 
been putting forth. The Journal for Janu- 
ary tells us that they are becoming more and 
more appreciated; that over 60,000 copies 
have been sold within the past year, and 
144,000 in all. Six numbers have been sold 
out, and several others are nearly so; it is 
stated that the Ministry does not intend to 
reprint them. 

Mr. Lawson in his ‘January on_ the 
Farm,’ discoursing on wheats to be sown, men- 
tions varieties called respectively ‘‘ Little 
Joss ’’ and ‘‘ Squarehead’s Master.’’ Who 
shall say that we are incapable of giving 
quaint names? On cattle, he has some advice 

to give about character and temperament both 
' in stockman and beast. Though who feeds 
fat oxen need not, of course, himself be fat, 
| he should yet, to obtain quiet among his 
| beasts, be himself quiet. And this is a very 
_important matter for ‘‘ The progress of the 


| cattle may be noted by their quiet disposi- 
| tion, slow consumption of their food, an oily 
coat and the tendency to lie content prac- 
tically at all times when not actually 
feeding.” 

The College of Estate Management is offer- 
| ing a travelling scholarship, not exceeding 


| £300 per annum in value tenable for one year, 
studying agricultural 


_ for the purpose of 
It is 


| methods in this country or abroad. 

stated that a knowledge of the language of 
| the countries in which the investigations are 
_ to be carried out, though it is to be regarded 
as a qualification, is yet not essential. It 
| would be rather useful to have a report from 
| the student who prosecuted his investigations 
| without that qualification. 


WE found many weighty remarks, apart 

from the important main argument, in 
Mr, H. Granville-Barker’s recent address — 
‘ Associating with Shakespeare’ — delivered 
at King’s College to the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion, and now published as a brochure by 
the Oxford University Press. For example, 
he says: ‘‘ The saddest sight I have seen in 
forty years’ knowledge of the theatre is the 
deterioration of actors of fine promise into 
effective tricksters for the lack of really exact- 
ing work to do.’’ The passage, however, to 
which we would particularly draw our 
readers’ attention, is that describing the post- 
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war revival of drama among the people. ‘‘ In 
schools, colleges, factories, villages, churches,”’ 
Mr. Granville-Barker says, ‘‘ even in ships 
at sea, people want to read plays to each 
other and act them.’ Though sometimes 
the acting is bad, it is all, in general, ‘‘ done 
simply and sincerely, for the love of the 
thing itself, and received in the same spirit. 
There is little imitation of the professional 
theatre. The vogue of the cinema seems to 
have nothing much to do with it either. 
It exists detachedly, side by side with that 

. here, in this ‘specialised, mechanised, 
and standardised age, we have, springing up 
from the soil, 


of the arts.’’ 
in time, not so much actors as ‘ just the 
audience 


seek.’”’ ‘‘Can we not see it, 


| Henry 


as it were, something like a | 
re-birth of this—at its birth—very simplest. 


lg 
He welcomes it as giving us| Samuel Clark, Min 


of catholic sympathy which we | 
indeed, as 


small token of a re-kindling in the people | 


themselves of that power of imagination by 
which before now—and why not again ?—this 
England has advanced to a larger life ?”’ 


| John Wall, 
He | 


winds up with emphasis on the power of imag- | 


ination to enrich the general conception of 
life—a claim which would amply 
insistence on art and literature even in such 
times of crisis as these. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Journal, or, British-Gazetteer. 
Saturday, January 29, 1732. 


As the Grub-ftreet Journal of laft Thurf- prancis 


day has given us the Names of the Judges 
who pafs’d Sentence upon King Charles I, we 


think it may not be improper in the fame. 


Manncr, to prefent our Readers with the fol- 


lowing Lift of the Presbyterian Paftors of | 


London who fign’d a Letter to Oliver Crom- 
wel to diffuade him from putting it in Exe- 
cution, which was deliver’d by fome of the 


Subferibers on January the 18th, 1648, and in | 


which are thefe words 


Tho. Gataker, Paf- William Taylor, 

tor Paftor of Steph- 

reorge Walker, Paf- , 
gelift. 

Arthur Jackson. Chriftopher Love, 
Paftor of Michael Paftor Ann Al- 
Wood{treet. derfgate. 


Char, Ofspring, Paf- 


tor of Antholines. ifter of Bride’s. 


Robert Mercer, Min- | 


justify | 


| Tho, 


John 


| George 


Robrough, 
Paftor Leonard’s 
Eaftcheap. 

Nicholas Profet, 
Minifter of the 
Ward at Fofters. 

Thomas Cafe, Min- 
ifter of Maudlin’s, 
Milkftreet, 

Stanley Gower, Min- 
ifter of the Gofpel 
at Martin’s, Lud- 
gate. 

Andrew Janeway, of 
Al hallows on the 
Wall. 
ifter of Bennet- 
Fynk. 

Tho. Clandon, Paf- 
tor of Alhallows- 
Barking. 

Minif- 

ter of Michael- 
Cornhill. 

James Cranford, 
Paftor of Chrifto- 
pher’s. 

James Nalton, Paf- 
tor Leonard’s, Fof- 
terlane. 

Cawton, Patf- 
tor of Bartholo- 
mew Exchange. 

John Fuller, Minif- 
ter of Bottolph’s, 
Bishopfgate. 

Roberts, 
Paftor of Auftin’s. 

William Jenkin, 
Paftor of Chrift- 
Church. 

Elidad Blackwel, 
Paftor of Alhal- 
low’s, Underfhaft. 

William Harrifon, 
Minifter of Grace- 


church. 

Sheffield, 
Minifter of Swith- 
ins. 


| Matthew Haviland, 


Minifter of Trin- 
ity Parifh. 
Smalwood, 
Paftor of Mil- 
dred’s, Poultry. 
Ralph Robinfon, 
Paftor of Mary- 


Woolnoth. 

William Blackmore, 
Paftor of Peter’s, 
Cornhil. 

Fran. Peck, Patftor 
of Nicholas Acons, 

Stephen Watkins, 
Minifter of the 
Gofpel, at Savi- 
our’s Southwark. 

William Wilkins, 
Paftor of Andrew 
Hubbard. 

John Wallis, Min- 
ifter of Martin’s 
Tronmonger-lane, 

Thomas Manton, 
Minifter of Stoke. 
Newington, 

Tho, Gouge, Minil- 
ter of Sepulchre’s. 

Thomas Watfon, 
Paftor of Stevens 
Walbrook. 

Nathaniel Staniford, 
Minifter of Mary 
Bothaw. 

John Halk, Preacher 
at Alhallows on 
the Wall. 

Glaffeoek, 
Minifter of the 
Gofpel, at Andrew 
Underfhaft. 

Thomas Whately, 
Paftor of Mary- 
Woolchurch. 

Jacob Tice, Paftor 
of Bottolph, Bil- 
lingfgate. 

Jonathan Lloyd, 
Pattor of James 
Garlickhith, 

John Morton, 
tor of Newington- 
Butts. 

Jofhua Kerby, Min- 
ifter of the Word. 

Arthur Barham, 
Paftor of Helen’s. 

Benjamin Needler, 
Paftor of Mar- 
garet Mofes. 

John Wells, Minil- 
ter of Oliver's 
Jury. 

Robert Matthew, 
Minifter of An- 
drew Wardrobe. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COLONEL MELCHIOR GUY DICKENS. 
(See 10 S. iv. 469; 12 S. vi. 70; vii. 194). 


Canning’s mother! was the 
daughter of Jordan Costello by a daugh- 
ter of Colonel Melchior Guy Dickens. This 
officer entered the army in 1715, was pro- 
moted from captain to lieutenant-colonel 
in 1741, and retired in 1751. He was Sec- 
retary to the British Legation at Berlin in 
1730 at the time of the famous double-mar- 
riage negotiations, and to him the young 
Crown Prince, afterwards Frederic the Great, 
unable to bear his father’s treatment, con- 
fided his intended plan of escape to England. 
Letters in Melchior Guy Dickens’s thand- 
writing, are preserved in the Public Record 
Office (Prussian Dispatches).2 In his ‘ Life 
of Frederick the Great,’ Carlyle describes him 
as (in 1730) ‘‘ A brisk, handy military man,”’ 


who set out for London ‘‘ with eyes brisk | 


enough, and lips well shut,’’ and who seemed 
“clear, ingenuous and ingenious.’’ He was 
afterwards Minister to Sweden (1742-1748) 
and Russia (1749-1751 and 1753-1755). 

By the kindness of its owner, I have been 
able to photograph the pen-and-ink portrait 
of Melchior Guy Dickens referred to at 10 S. 
iv. 469, 537 (Dec. 9 and 30, 1905). Formerly 
the property of Canning’s mother, it is at- 
tributed by family tradition (like the early 
portrait of Canning in my possession, which 
was reproduced at clvii. 201) to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a friend of Garrick, under whose 
auspices Mrs, Canning appeared on_ the 
stage at Drury Lane in 1778. 

Colonel Melchior Guy Dickens married, 
according to Robert Bell’s ‘ Life of Can- 
ning,’ a Miss Handcock of Athlone, Co. 
Westmeath. His two surviving sons, Fred- 
erick and Gustavus, were admitted respec- 
tively to Westminster School in September, 
1738 aged 10, and September, 1741, aged 9, 
so that the marriage probably took place 
¢. 1728 and in Ireland. Melchior Guy 
Dickens mentioned in his will his arrears 
of Irish pension; he was granted an annual 
Pension of £500 for thirty-one years on the 
Irish Establishment, May 31, 1763. 


1 Vide N. and Q. elvii. 183, 201; clix. 163 
2$.P./90, vols. xxix-xlviii. 


The statement at 12 S. vi. 70 that Mel- 
chior’s son Gustavus was named after the 
King of Sweden seems unlikely in view of 
the fact that he was born some years before 
his father’s mission to that court. Gustavus 
was a common Christian name in the Hand- 
cock family of Co. Westmeath. Nor is the 
same writer’s suggestion that Melchior Guy 
Dickens ‘‘ may have been one of those Ger- 
mans from Hanover who followed George I 
to England ’’ any better founded. The wills 
of both Melchior and his son Frederick men- 
tioned as a family  burial-place_ Blockley, 
Worcestershire, in which county there was 
an old-established family of Dickens. 

In his statement that Melchior Guy Dick- 
ens married secondly in 1762, Miss Tracy, 
Bell is wrong, and probably based his error 
(copied at 12 8. vi. 70) on the announcement 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year of 
the marriage on 7 April of ‘* Colonel Guy- 
dickens to Miss Tracy.’’ The announcement 
referred to Melchior’s son Gustavus, after- 
wards Major-General, A.D.C. to Frederick, 
Duke of Brunswick, whom he attended 


/throughout the Western Campaign in the 


Seven Years War. He was born c. 1732; be- 
came a captain 1761; lieutenant-colonel 1775, 
and major-general 1790, He was a gentleman 
usher of the privy chamber in the Queen’s 
household from 1783 to 1793, and had been 
previously a gentleman usher daily waiter 
from 1765, His will cannot be found, nor 
any mention of his death. The London Gazette 
notice of his retirement in 1793 read: 

War Office, Aug. 3. Third Regt. of Foot 
Guards. Col. Wm. Grinfield to be lieutenant- 
colonel vice Guydickens, who retires, selling his 
company. 

Frances Tracy, whom Augustus Guy Dick- 
ens married in 1762, was a _ great-grand- 
daughter of the 3rd Viscount Tracy. Her 
2nd cousin, the Hon. Frances Tracy, was a 
woman of the bedchamber to the Queen, which 
perhaps led to the statement half a century 
later in the ‘ Farrington Diary’ (vol. v, p. 
148, under May 1, 1809), that Canning’s 
maternal grandmother was midwife to the 
Queen. 

The pedigree of Tracy in Britton’s ‘ Gra- 
phic Illustrations of Toddington, the Seat 
of Lord Sudeley’ (1840), shows Elizabeth 
Frances, the youngest daughter of John 


5 Or gossip may have indigested the facts 
that Canning’s wife was a daughter of Major- 
General Scott and that a Mrs. Marg. Scott was 
one of the nurses of the Prince of Wales. 
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Tracy of Stanway, only child of Ferdinando | also ‘‘ my two nieces Frances and Elizabeth 


Tracy, 3rd son of John, 3rd Viscount Tracy, 
as having married (place, rank and date 
not mentioned) Gustavus Guidickens, with 
issue (not named). John Tracy of Stanway 
died intestate, in 1735. 

The will, dated 16 Oct., 1762, proved 4 
Feb., 1768, of Robert Tracy of Stanway, 
mentions ‘‘my sister Frances Guidickens 
late Frances Tracy the wife of Gustavus 
Guidickens of Heston in the county of 
Middlesex Esq.’’ Lysons’s ‘ Environs of 
London,’ 1775, referring to Heston parish 
church, mentions memorials in ‘‘ the small 
chapel on the south side of the chancel, 
which is the property of General Guy- 
dickens.’’ Neither his marriage nor burial 
is recorded in the Heston parish register. 

The Frances Tracy who was bedchamber 
woman to Queen Charlotte was the Hon. 
Frances Tracy, half-sister of the 6th Vis- 
count, sister of the 7th and 8th Viscounts, 


and daughter of Thomas Charles, 5th Vis- | 


count Tracy by his second wife Frances, 
daughter of Sir John Packington, Bt. 
Bell tells us that at the time of her mar- 
riage to George Canning, pire, in 1768, 
Mary Ann Costello was residing with her 
maternal grandfather, Colonel Guy Dickens, 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine describe 
her as ‘‘of Wigmore Street.’? The state- 
ment of a correspondent (one of her grand- 
children) in the Leisure Hour for Nov. 3, 
1859, to the effect that Miss Costello was 
residing with her uncle General Guy 
Dickens, and that it was from his mansion 
in South Audley Street that she was mar- 
ried, may be set aside as erroneous. Mel- 
chior Guy Dickens was never promoted 


« 


major-general, and the parish rate-books 
show Colonel Dickens as a householder in | 


Wigmore Street at the time. His son Gus- 
tavus does not appear in the list of Audley 
Street householders, and was not promoted 
major-general until 1790. He was, thow- 
ever, a witness at the wedding, which took 
= at St. Marylebone Church, May 21, 

Gustavus Guy Dickens’s elder brother, the 


Rev. Frederick William Guy Dickens, of | 


Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, died 
14 Oct., 1779. His will, dated 13 Sept., 
1779, was proved 24 Dec., 1779. He desired 

to be buried in the same grave as my de- 
ceased brother at Blockley, Worcestershire.” 
There was, therefore, a third son born to 
Melchior Guy Dickens, for Gustavus lived 
until at any rate 1793. The will mentioned 


| Guydickens, daughters of my said brother 
| Gustavus Guydickens.’’ These are the two 
ladies referred to at 10 S. v. 37. 
| The will of the Rev. Frederick William 
_Guydickens was signed Fred. W. Guydick- 
/ens,’’ the form of surname which appears to 
| have been used by both him and his brother 
Gustavus. The will of Gustavus cannot be 
| found. After his death his widow resided 
_at 14, Blandford Street, Portman Square, 
| where the 1808 edition of Holden’s Directory 
| gives her name as Mrs. Guydickens, and 
| Boyle’s Court Guide as Mrs. Frances Guy- 


| dickens. From 1815 to 1825 Boyle’s Court 
| Guide showed at the same address Miss 
Frances Guydickens. The 1830 edition 


showed hher at 49, Connaught Terrace, Hyde 
Park, where she and her sister afterwards 
lived together for many years. 

The Times of 17 Jan., 1861, announced 
| the death on 30 Dec., 1860, in Connaught 
| Terrace, aged 88, of Miss Guy Dickens, 
| daughter of the late General Guy Dickens. 
| Her will (Elizabeth Guy Dickens) was 
| proved 8 Feb., 1861. Her elder sister 
| Frances Guy Dickens in her will, dated (like 
| her sister’s) 10 March, 1854, and proved 12 
| April, 1854, left to the Rt. Hon. Lord Sude- 
| ley the “ portrait of my late mother Frances 
_Guy Dickens formerly Frances Tracy.’ 
| Melchior Guy Dickens died at Waddon in 
_the parish of Croydon, Surrey. His will, 
signed M. Guy Dickens, dated 10 July, 1775 
and proved 4 Jan., 1776 (P. C. C. 9 Bellas) 
appointed as executrix his daughter Mary 
Bernhardina, wife of Elijah Handcock of 
Waddon, and desired not to be sent for 
burial to Blockley but buried ‘‘ in the parish 
' church where I now live.’’ (No record found 
at Waddon). Mentioned ‘‘the arrears of 
my Irish pension.”’ Left ‘‘ to my younger 
son Gustavus Guydickens £2,000 Capital 
Bank Stock which I transferred to him on 
marriage, but he having given me very 
much displeasure by a variety of undutiful 
conduct I do hereby leave him one shilling 
and no more.” 

Query, Was the ‘ undutiful conduct’’ of 
his son Gustavus referred to by Melchior 
Guy Dickens in his will of 1775 connected 
with the marriage of the latter’s grand- 
daughter Mary Ann Costello, mother of the 
Rt. Hon. George Canning, at which Gus- 
tavus had been present in 1768? 


Frep. R. Gate. 


Gerrards Cross. 
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BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 


(the position of which is not given). 


(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59). 


To return a little. In February, 1235, the 

King in consideration of their past ser- 
vices and of Fines which they had made 
with him, pardoned eight or nine of those 
bailiffs of the fallen de Rivaux who had in- 
curred his anger; and one of these was 
Robert of Briwes whose fine, as the Norfolk 
and Suffolk Pipe Roll shows, was 100 
marks. Excepted from conditions of the 
Fines in every case were the wrongs that had 
been done to any other than the King him- 
self, for which the pardoned men were to 
stand to judgment in the court of law 
should any prosecute their claims against 
them. 

The details of Briwes’s shrievalty, such 
as are of sufficient interest, will be given 
later. It may be said here they begin to 
establish the identity of the sheriff, hither- 
to unknown. A 40s. amercement incurred 
by Robert of Briwes for a wrongful disseisin 
he made at Wisley in Surrey in 1235 (Assize 
Roll 866 m. 1) was deducted by the Treas- 
ury from a surplus he had to his credit in 
the amended Pipe Roll, 78, of Norfolk and 
Suffolk of £22 11 3; and £20 10 11 he owed 
as sheriff for the farm of Oreford Manor in 
Suffolk in 1233, appeared charged against 
him in the Somerset Pipe Rolls for years 
from 1235 onward. 

Thus Briwes, the sheriff, was Briwes of 
Wisley and of Staple. On this latter estate, 
by the way, he paid in 1234-5 to the volun- 
tary aid of 2 marks on every fee, given 
to Henry III to marry his sister, Isabel, to 
the German Emperor Frederick, 8s. 4d. or 
5-16ths of the assessment, the proportionate 
amount his father had so long fought for. 

In Mich. 1235, at the Surrey Assizes two 
actions of Novel Disseisin were brought 
against him both concerning free tenements 
in Wisley of which one was withdrawn by 
the plaintiff, Philip of the Lee, before it 
was heard, and the other, by Hugh of Wis- 
ley, went against Briwes who was therefore 
amerced 3 marks, the 40s. I have just men- 
tioned. 

The Assizes later passed on to Hampshire 


innocent of it—of burning down his mill 
The 


| Coroner, however, testified that the charge 


had been laid, not by Briwes but by Ralph, 
his miller, who had since died. The jury 
were in consequence amerced for a false— 
mistaken—presentment (Assize Roll 775, 
m, 21d.). 

Later, on 29 Jan., 1236, Briwes acquired 
by Fine from Jordan Lesyard, after a pre 
liminary summons of Mortis Antecessoris, 
a messuage and virgate of land, less 8 acres, 
in Somborne, where, exactly, was, as usual, 
not stated; and following this, he made an 
agreement (notified in the Patent Roll of 
June, 20 Hen. IIT) beforethe King at Win- 
chester, 2-9 Feb., with Denise, widow of 
Thomas le Waleys surrendering to her land 
in Bergton which he claimed to hold by 
her gift (sic) in consideration of an eight 
year lease of it. It was agreed that he 
should surrender to Denise half of the land 
he claimed to hold in that same vill of 
the gift (sic) of her late husband; all of 
which appears to have been mortgaged to a 
(now deceased) Jew, Moses, whose _ rights 
Briwes seems to have acquired. Two other 
entries relating to the same lands in ‘‘ Berg- 
ton,’ not of interest enough to bring in 
here are to be found in Assize Roll 775 m. 
13 and the Curia Regis Roll of 23 Hen. III, 
m. 8. 

At this time Briwes was holding not 
far away, as perhaps his father had done 
before him, the manor of Little Somborne 
or Upsomborne Kaumes (? Cameis) of 


‘Ralph of Cameis, the tenant of the Bishop 


of Winchester, It was, perhaps, through 
his connection with the neighbourhood that 
he pledged 50 marks of the £500 fine that 
Patrick Chaworth, lord of the Manor and 
of the Free Hundred of Somborne, gave 
the King to obtain the lands of his grand- 
mother, Margery de la Feritaté (Close Roll, 
1236). 

The Prior of Bermondsey whose efforts to 
obtain the advowson of the church of Staple, 
it will be recalled, had been defeated in 


| 1234, issued a writ de placito de advocatione 


—county Southampton of that day—begin- | 


ning their sittings at Winchester in or) 


shortly before January, 1236; and _ here 
in the Pleas of the Crown, the jury of the 
Hundred of Berlesgate presented to the 
Justices that Robert of Briwes had appealed 
Walter the miller of Cettecombe—who was 


| 


against Briwes who in Easter, 1236, ap- 
pointed William of Thoringham, his attorney, 
to defend. The case was heard at West- 
minster the following November; and_ the 
came to an agreement—the licence 
or which cost the monks 20s.—whereby in 
consideration of £40 paid the Prior by 
Briwes—it probably represented what he 
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owed the monks — and a_ renewed annual | 
payment of their ancient portion of 26s. 8d. | 
out of the church (Ann. of Bermondsey) | 
the monks quitclaimed to Briwes and_ 
heirs, the advowson of the church for ever. | 
(Somerset Fines, 20 and 21, Hen. IIT). 

Earlier in the year, in June, 1236, the 
King had taken Briwes’s homage for the 
lands and tenements he was holding of the 
inheritance of Beatrice, his wife, daughter 
and heiress of Paulin of Theydon (the 
Calendar of the Close Rolls by mistaken ex- | 
tensions calls her Berta daughter of Paul- | 
ina); namely of three knight’s-fees in the 
Honor of Rayleigh in Essex: Theydon 
Mount in the Hundred of Ongar and Thorpe | 
in that of Rochford. 

Though this is the first mention of his | 
marriage, Beatrice of Theydon was not his | 
first wife. Who that earlier spouse was re- 
mains unknown. Whoever she were, it was 
she who was the mother of his son and heir 
John, and not Beatrice as the late Horace 
Round on insufficient evidence seemed to 
conclude (Hssex Arch. Review, 1913. ‘ They- 
don Mount ’). Nor does it seem likely | 
that Briwes was her first husband, for in| 
1236 she was certainly 28 and more. 

Her father, Paulin of Theydon, a some- 
what unfortunate knight and soldier, a 
loyalist, unlike his father Henry, in King. 
John’s service, towards the end of his life 
had entered a monastery. (Cartulary of | 
Eynsham). 

This retirement from the world in which | 
he left a ‘‘ widow,’’ Nichola, to survive | 
him—she was already his wife in 1208— | 
or the enfeebling melancholy that led to it, 
was probably the occasion upon which Wal-| 
ter of Evermue made his offer at the Treas- | 
ury of 60 marks, accepted by the King in 
April, 1231, to obtain the custody and mar-| 
riage of (his granddaughter) Beatrice, | 
Theydon’s daughter and_ heiress, should | 
death befall her father ere she was wed; | 
and to this grant was added a week later 
what had been omitted in the earlier, the 
custody of her lands (Fines and Patents, 15, 
Hen. III). 

The grant was, perhaps immediately, 
challenged by William, Earl of Pembroke, 
in whose Marshal’s Fee Paulin’s lands in 
Essex lay—see Liber Feodorum, p. 484. Of 
this action, his challenge, the evidence lies | 
in a reference to a Fine that no_ longer | 
exists made between the Earl’s brother and | 
heir, Earl Richard Marshal and Walter of 
Evermue concerning the disputed wardship, 


desired 


gether with land not. far away, 


on strength of which the King ordered 
Peter of Rivaux, his escheator (for all Eng- 
land), to give Evermue immediate  seisin 
of Theydon’s Essex lands. 

His possession of the wardship was prob- 
ably not disturbed by the action taken in 
1234 by Earl William’s widow, Eleanor, the 
King’s sister, against her brother-in-law, 


‘Earl Gilbert Marshal (C. R. R., 18 Hen. 


III, m. 10)— he had just then succeeded to 
the title—to recover for herself the custody 
of Theydon’s lands and daughter that his 
brother, Earl Richard, had sold to her; as 
all she could have obtained and, perhaps, 
were the financial advantages to 
be got from the terms of the Fine Ever- 
mue had made with her deceased brother- 
in-law. 

Besides her lands in Essex Beatrice had 
brought her husband three knight’s fees in 
the Honor of Wallingford in  Gloucester- 
shire, at Wyk and Rissington Basset, _ to- 
at Hod- 
nel in Warwickshire. In all of them 
her stepmother, Nichola, had, probably, her 
dower. 

The year 1237 found Briwes fairly occu- 
pied apart from his private affairs. In 
February he and Emery de Caneellis, like 


| Briwes once a bailiff of Peter des Rivaux, 


had been summoned by their respective 
sheriffs of Essex and Southampton on in- 
structions from Westminster to attend the 
Lords of the Treasury to explain their con- 
duct regarding the corn, ete., they had taken 
wrongfully from Hugh d’Albigny’s lands 
in Norfolk (L. T. R. Exch. Com.); an in- 


terview that led eventually to the dis- 


covery how much of the plunder each had 
annexed, 

Perhaps a little earlier than this Beatrice, 
wife of Robert of Briuns, and he had com- 
menced a friendly action against Robert, the 
parson of Theydon which resulted (in 
Easter, 1238) in their acquisition of 26 
acres of land in that parish, for which they 
gave the parson 5 marks of silver and a rent 
of 2s. 8d. a year to him and his heirs for 
ever (Essex Fines), In June as appears 
from an entry in the Liberate Rolls and no- 
where else, I think, Briwes ‘‘ and his fel- 


lows ’’? had been appointed to ‘“‘clear the 
gaol’’ at Winchester. Later on the Ex- 
chequer had apparently been demanding 


from him payment of money due the King 
by his late father-in-law, for in October the 
Sheriff of Essex is bidden to have William 
of Culworth, a former sheriff of that county 
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and Richard Pickrel, bailiff of the Hundred 
of Ongar, before it to answer Robert of 
Briwes’s assertion that he had paid them 
the 40s. the Treasury still demanded from 
him on Paulin’ of Theydon’s account 
(L. T. R. Exch. Com.); and in December 
appeared on the Patent Roll his, Robert of 


Brues’s—in the margin Brus—appointment | 


to the custody of the Castles of Norwich and 
Oreford and the counties of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk; and in that office he continued till at 


Michaelmas, 1239, he was succeeded by John | 
of Vlecote; for the statement till lately ap- | 


pearing in the P.R.O. ‘‘ List of Sheriffs ’’ 
that he had been succeeded in it by John of 
Briwus a year earlier, was an ancient and 
unfortunate error. 

L. GRIFFITH. 


(To be continued). 


HOMAS READ KEMP OF KEMP 
TOWN, BRIGHTON (See ante pp. 27, 
69, s.v. ‘ Brighton Pavilion’). — Although 
he was not the architect of Brighton Pavi- 
lion, it may be noted that Thomas Read 
Kemp, of Hurstmonceaux, M.P. for Lewes 
in six Parliaments, schemed and __ built 
Kemp Town. 


In 1825 the building of Kemp Town, | 


Brighton, was described in the papers 
as proceeding rapidly on property Kemp 
acquired from relatives named _ Friend, 
and previously owned by Commander Kemp 
of South Malling. Particulars of the 
title-deeds and sundry legal opinions there- 
on are now at the British Museum, and 
a drawing of the original scheme has been 
reproduced in ‘A General History of the 
Kemp(e) Families.’ In 1830 William IV, 
soon after his coronation, signified his in- 


tention of taking up his residence in the | 


Pavilion at Brighton for a portion of every 
year and on 30 Aug., 1830, the King and his 
Queen, Adelaide, made a public entry into 
Brighton, Thomas Read Kemp, as M.P., 
being one who took a prominent part in 
their reception there and at Lewes. 


Hurstmonceaux ’ by the Rev. Edmund Ven- 
ables. T. R. K. married a daughter of Sir 
Francis Baring, (1806) and ‘“‘ ran through | 
three fortunes’’ in building Kemp Town, | 
Berkeley Square and other big schemes. He | 
also founded a chapel. He died by his own | 
hand in Paris. 

Frep. Hitcuin-Kemp. | 


A full) 
account of this was given in ‘ The Castle of | 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘HE REV. H. S. COTTON. — He was 
Ordinary of Newgate 1814-38; died 
1846, aged 71. I shall be grateful for in- 
formation as to (1) his ancestry or parent- 
| age; (2) the place, month, and year of his 
| birth; (3) his University and College; (4) 
/his degree, and whether he ever took his 
| D.D.; (5) date of his ordination, and scene 
of his early parish work; (6) the month of 
/his resignation from Newgate; (7) whether 
/ it is possible to obtain a portrait of ‘him. 
Some information about him has _ been 
| given in ‘ N. and Q.’ already — especially at 
|5 8S. v. 167, 397 (26 Feb., and 13 May, 1876). 
| Franects S. Darwiy. 
[See also clxi, 229]. 
DRAKE. — Can any reader 
kindly give me the parentage, or a clue 
to the parentage, of Henry Drake, of 
_frenches in Reigate, who heads the Visita- 
| tion Pedigree of Drake of 1623? He was 
| born about 1549; by 1583 he was a Crusitor 
of the Court of Chancery, and his children 
_begin to be baptized in that year at St. 
| Clement Danes. He bought and sold land 
' considerably. The only parcels which he 
sold that I have been unable to discover him 
| buying previously are (a) Ingrams in Ep- 
/som, Surrey, which he sold in 1596 with 
_ Robert Drake of the Inner Temple and (b) 
| eleven acres in Yarcombe, Devon, which he 
/sold the year before. Henry died intestate 
in 1609. 
/ Robert Drake of the Inner Temple was a 
' younger son of Gilbert Drake of Littleham, 
Devon, but Henry does not appear in any of 
the wills of that branch nor in their very 
numerous Chancery suits. 


R. M. Giencross. 


YONS INN: RECORDS WANTED.—I 
am very anxious to obtain informa- 
tion of the records of Lyons Inn and I sup- 
pose that my best way of doing so is to ad- 
dress myself to your readers. Could anyone 
of them tell me if any such records are 
known to exist and, if so, from what date 
do they run and where are they to be seen? 
R. M. Griencross, 
R, MALTON, AUTHOR OF BALLAD 
ON ROBERT ANDERTON. — When 


on a visit to Crosby Hall, Blundellsands, on 
Oct. 13, 1929, I came across at fol. 145 of 
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a MS. called ‘The Great Hodge Podge’ but what arms did they bring in besides 
some verses which I had not time to read! their own? The Holand marriages to heir- 


unfortunately except for the heading :— | 
“This ballad was made by a virtuous and | 
learned priest called Mr. Malton . . 
honour and memory of Mr. Robert Ander- 
ton priest and martyr.’’ A correspondent 
who was unable to read more than a few 
words of the text is of opinion that the | 


writing is earlier than William Blundell | 


(1620-98) of Crosby, the Cavalier. 


Robert Anderton was born in Lancashire | 


about 1560 and educated at Rivington Gram-_ 


mar School (as was also his co-martyr Wil- 


esses of Columbers of Hale and Bussel of 
Euxton are perhaps doubtful and too early 
for coats-of-arms, but I think they married 
the heiress of Ellel of Ellel whose coat I 
do not know. Some of the others, such as 


| Dutton and Lucy, may have brought in 


additional quarterings. 
Henry Ince ANDERTON. 


ADY CHOLMELEY. — The name of 
‘“Lady Cholmeley occurs as having 


_lived in Chiswick during some years from 


liam Marsden) and Oxford (Brasenose) ; he | 


went abroad about 1580, in which year he 


was received at Douai, and was ordained > 


priest in 1585 at Reims, where he 
“corrector of books.’’ 


Isle of Wight on April 25, 1586, and was 


was 


He suffered in the | | 
'a connection of the Cholmeleys mentioned 


beatified in December, 1929. The ballad is_ 
perhaps unrecorded, for when I drew the | 


attention of the Rev. Charles A. Newdigate, 


$.J., Vice-Postulator of the cause of Eng- | 


lish Martyrs, to my chance discovery he in- 


formed me that he had never heard of this | 


ballad. 
of Mr. Malton would be thankfully received. 


Henry Ince ANDERTON. 


ERALDIC ACHIEVEMENT OF RICH- | 
MOLY- , 


ARD, 5TH VISCOUNT 


Any suggestions as to the identity | 


NEUX. — I should be grateful for help in— 


ascertaining the quarterings of my great- 
great-great-grandfather who died in 1738. 
Marriages with heiresses of Villiers of Little 
Crosby, Kyrton of Lardbrook and Ellel for- 
ester of Wyresdale (whose mother was 
heiress of Thweng) are recorded in some 
Molyneux of Sefton pedigrees, but they do 
not fit into the more sober account given in 
‘V.C.H. Lanes’ and = presumably 
mythical. 
ess (? gu. a lion rampant arg. crowned or 


1647 onwards, and in 1657 her name is given 
as Lady Margaret Cholmeley. 

Can anyone give any particulars of this 
lady ? 

Is there any possibility of her having been 


in Whitlock’s ‘Memorials’ viz.: of Sir 
Hugh Cholmeley, Sir Henry Cholmeley and 
Colonel Cholmeley—the last-named slain in 
1648 ? 

Francis R. Tayror. 


(AMERON OF CALLART. — Has anyone 
got a pedigree of the Camerons of Cal- 
lart in the eighteenth century ? 


B. D. 
RCHIBALD CAMERON: HIS CHILD- 
REN. — Brother of the ‘ Gentle 
Lochiel ’?; executed in London after the 


*45. He left a widow and eight children. 
Three have been traced, and have descend- 
ants. What happened to the five younger 
ones? Can anyone help to get information 


about them ? 


within a bordure engrailed of the last) is | 
perhaps doubtful and too early for a coat- . 


of-arms in Lancashire. 
heiresses and co-heiresses of Holand of 
Euxton (az. powdered with fleurs-de-lis a 
lion rampant guardant arg. over all a 
bendlet gu.), Haydock of Haydock (ar. a 
cross with a fleur-de-lis sa. in the 1st 
quarter), Dutton of Dutton (quarterly, ar. 
and gu., the 2nd and 3rd a fret or), Caryl] of 
Benton (ar. three bars sa. in chief three mart- 
lets of the last) and Lucy of Charlecote (gu. 
semée of cross-crosslets three luces haurient ar. 
and a canton of the last) appear all right, 


The marriages with | 
RAILWAY LORE.—The recent notice in 


B. D. 


ENRY VIII AND THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE.—Can any reader tell me of 


with heir- |? portrait of Henry VIII wearing the 


order of the Golden Fleece besides the one 
in the National Portrait Gallery ? 
M. Perrena BROCKLEBANK. 
38, Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


“N. and Q.’ of Mr. Peddie’s book on 
Railways tempts me to air the wish that a 
small and unpretentious book might be com- 
piled, giving the dates at which the various 
main-lines, and more important branches, of 
British Railways were completed, and 
opened for traffic. I might be able to supply 
a few minor details of changes in the names 
of stations. 

In the meantime, can any reader give the 
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dates of (a) the final conversion of the 
G.W.R. from broad to narrow gauge, and 
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the locality of the last piece; (b) the dates | 
of the new stations at Rugby and Preston | 


on the L. & N.W.R. 
ber the old ones. 


BOWL AND COUNTERS” GAME IN| 
‘HIAWATHA.’--In canto xvi of 


Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha ’—the ‘“‘ aristeia”’ 
of Pau-puk-keewis—is related how that mis- 


chievous gambler fleeced Iagoo at the game_ 


of ‘‘ bowl and counters.’’ The game is des- 
cribed clearly enough. 
ing a pack of “‘men” out of a bowl, like 
dice out of a box, and scoring marks accord- 


ing to the way they fell. 


It consisted of throw- | 


_ obtaining 


There were thirteen pieces; nine of bone, | 
painted red on one side, white on the other, | 


viz., two serpents, two ‘‘wedgemen,”’ 


one 


war-club, one fish, three ducklings; four of | 


brass, burnished on one side, black on the 
other. The first ‘‘ exhibition ’’ throw (ll. 79- 


87) resulted in all the bone pieces falling red _ 
up, and one serpent standing on the bright | 


score 


side of the brass piece. The 
how was it 


‘thirteen tens and eight ’’: 
arrived at? 


was | 
_ cent.) total plussage of 40 per cent. 
| use authentic? 


In the second exhibition throw (ll. 92-95) | 
four of the bone pieces fell white, the (five) | 


others red, nothing is, said about the >rass- 
ieces. The score was ‘‘Five tens and eight.” 
ow ? 

In the final bout Iagoo throws seven of the 
(nine) bone pieces red, one white, and the 
four brass ones black. The war-club is un- 
accounted for. The score amounts to only 
five (ll, 151-156). Pau-puk-keewis then 
threw ‘‘dark and bright’’ the brass men, 
‘‘yed and white ’’ the bone ones (no distinc- 
tion of numbers); but one wedgeman was 
standing upright. The score was five tens. 
(ll. 160-167). Now it seems evident that the 
scoring was rather complicated, Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ make it clear? 


RS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, NOVE- 
LIST.—What was the relationship (1) 
between this lady who wrote ‘A Devout 
Lover’; ‘In a Grass Country’; ‘ Deceivers 
Ever’; ‘ Neck or Nothing,’ etc., and Colonel 
Cameron, who married 23 Oct., 1797, Eliza- 
beth Lovett, daughter of Verney Lovett, 
D.D., Prebendary of Lismore; Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, and de jure 2nd 
Baronet of the 1781 creation; and (2) be- 
tween Colonel Cameron and the Camerons of 


I can vividly remem- | 


JANUARY 30, 1932, 


Lochiel ? 

I may add that it has been stated that 
Col. Cameron was a descendant of Dr, 
Archibald Cameron, who was executed for 
engaging in the rebellion of 1745. Is there 
anv documentary evidence extant to support 


the assertion ? 


JamrEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


EORGE, 1ST LORD LYTTELTON: HIS 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, — 

I am collecting material for a biography and 
complete edition of the correspondence of 
George, the first Lord Lyttelton (1709-1773), 
and should be very grateful to persons know- 
ing of or possessing such material for in- 
formation pertaining to it. I am desirous of 
all extant letters, by and_ to 


Rose M. Davis. 


Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, London, S.W.3, 


‘ DLUSSAGE.”—I have scen in print the 

word “ plus(s)age ’’ used to denote a 
plurality of pluses in a collective sense, i.e., 
(15 per cent. plus 10 per cent. plus 15 per 
Ts this 


Lyttelton. 


What is its origin? 
H.R. S, 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Where do the fol- 
lowing lines occur? 
As goes the bark’s mast through the gale, 
So I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice in age, obeyed in prime. 


N. H.C. 


2. Can any reader inform me where the fol- 


lowing quotation occurs, and its origin :— 


When wars are rife and danger’s nigh— 
God and the soldier’s all the ery, 
When wars are o’er and matters righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 
I would like the title of the book where the 
quotation may be found. 
C.L. A.S. 


(2. This _is apparently a version of the epi- 
gram by Francis Quailes: 

“Our God and soldier we alike adore, 

Even at the brink of danger, not before: 

After deliverance both alike requited; 

Our God’s forgotten, and our soldier's 

slighted.” 

Our correspondent, Mr. Sutriry Harper, at 
cly. 267, supplied one more like that of the 
querist : 

“God and soldiers men adore, 

In time of war and not before; 

When peace is come and all pes 2 righted, 

God is forgotten and soldiers slighted.’’] 
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Replies. 


BALLACHROCHAN. 
(clxii, 44). 


HE death of what was probably the last 

wolf killed in Scotland is well described in 
‘Lays of the Deer Forest,’ by the brothers 
John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, 
who claimed descent from Prince Charlie 
through the Countess of Albany. That claim 
will not survive investigation, but the bro- 
thers Stuart were accomplished scholars, well 
versed in Highland language and lore, and 
placed on record much that must otherwise 
have been forgotten. 

They wrote the name in question as Pall- 
a’-chrocain, and this denotes one of the best 
salmon casts on the Findhorn. When I 
landed three salmon from that pool, and lost 
a fourth, on a September morning in 1892, 
my thoughts were as busy over the death of 
the last wolf as they were about the matter 
immediately in hand, The story told by the 
Stuarts is to the following effect. 


Monadh-liath, the desolate upland whence | 


the Findhorn takes its rise, was the haunt of 
wolves long after they had been cleared out 
from more accessible parts of the Highlands ; 
but even thence they had well-nigh disap- 
peared before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The hunter of most renown at that 
time was MacQueen of Pall-a’-chrocain, 
standing six feet seven inches in his brogues. 
One winter day in 1743 MacQueen got notice 
from his chief, Mackintosh of Moy, that a 
great wolf had come off the hill and carried 
off two children near Cawdor. <A tainchel or 
hunt party would meet on the morrow at 
Figiathas, at which MacQueen was sum- 
moned to attend. 

The hunt duly assembled at daybreak ; but 
Where was MacQueen? He and his hounds 
were essential to the matter in hand. Mac- 
kintosh strode about in the cold air, mutter- 
ing curses on the laggard. At last MacQueen 
Was seen coming slowly along. The chief 
hailed him angrily, telling him he had wasted 
— hour for getting on the drag of the 
wolf, 

Ciod e a’ chabaig?’’ What’s the hurry? 
exclaimed MacQueen, much to the irritation 
of the chief and the shivering clansmen. Mac- 


kintosh uttered an angry threat, whereupon | 
MacQueen threw the plaid off his shoulder | 
and flung the wolf’s head on the heather say- | 


ing—‘‘ Sin e dhiabh!’’ There you are then! 


They had been cheated of their sport, but 
they could not but honour MacQueen’s 
prowess, and Mackintosh rewarded him by 
giving him the land of Seanachan for meat 
to his dogs. 

Herbert Maxwett. 

Monreith. 


LAMB AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY (clxi. 155). 
—A note by Mr. A. W. Warers under this 
heading draws attention to Lamb’s essay on 
‘The Superannuated Man’ in the ‘ Last 
Essays of Elia,’ and the fact that all of 
Lamb’s commentators have stated that the 
names of his employers, referred to in this 
essay, were feigned, whereas Mr. Waters 
points out that at least two members of the 
Bosanquet family were connected with the 
Company at the time, viz., Mr. Jacob 
Bosanquet and Sir J. Bernard Bosanquet, 
the judge (1773-1847). 

The reference in the essay is: ‘‘I re- 
ceived an awful summons to attend the pre- 
sence of the whole assembled firm in the 
back parlour ... when to my utter aston- 
ishment B——, the eldest partner, began a 
formal harangue...’’ Having been in- 
formed that he could retire on a pension, 
he continues: ‘‘ This noble benefit (grati- 
tude forbids me to conceal their names) I 
owe to the kindness of the most munificent 
firm in the world, the house of Boldero, 
Merryweather, Bosanquet and Lacy.”’ 

The date of the foregoing was 1825, when 
Lamb was pensioned at the age of fifty, 
after thirty-three years’ service with the 
Company. The Bosanquet referred to was 
certainly Mr. Jacob Bosanquet of Brox- 
bournebury, Herts, and this has always 
been taken for granted by the writer of this 
note. Brief details of his career may be of 
interest. 

Jacob Bosanquet was born in 1755, and 
was the eldest son of Mr. Jacob Bosanquet 
and Elizabeth Hanbury, a daughter of John 
Hanbury, a cadet of the Hanburys of Kel- 
marsh, Northants. He was first elected a 
Director of the Hon. E. I. Company, Aug. 
22, 1782, and continued as such for forty- 
four years (according to his epitaph), and 
in Princep’s ‘ Record of Services of 
H.F.1.C. Servants ’ he is shown as a Director 
until 1828, when he was disqualified by 
death. He was Deputy-Chairman and Chair- 
man in 1797 and -8, 1802 and -3, 1810 and -11, 
and at the time of Charles Lamb’s retirement 
in 1825 was probably the Senior Director, or, 
as Lamb calls him, ‘‘ the eldest partner.’’ He 
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was also Deputy-Governor of the Levent | Prefatory. In Plue and Green. “Can you 


Company, a Director of the French Hospital, 
a Trustee of Morden College, Blackheath, 


and, in 1803, served as High Sheriff of Herts, | 
During the French Wars 1793-1815, he was | 
concerned in all patriotic movements in the_ 
City, and at a largely attended meeting of | 
merchants and others at the Royal Exchange | 
in 1803 took the chair and delivered a stir- | 


ring address. It was given contempora- 
neously with the threatened invasion from 
Boulogne and was intended to stir up all who 


could bear arms to enlist as volunteers. It. 


caused much excitement at the time and had | ae 
é | should be avoided. 


' were printed in blue ink on green paper they 


the desired effect. 

In 1789 he purchased the estate of Brox- ' 
bournebury, Herts, from Sir John Monson, 
and in the following year married Henrictta, 
second daughter of Sir George Armytage, | 
Bart., of Kirklees, Co. York, and widow of 
Thomas Crady, She died Oct. 18, 1797, 
aet, 31, leaving two sons and two daughters. | 

He died July 30, 1828, in his seventy- 
third year, and was succeeded by his elder 
son, George Jacob Bosanquet, in the Diplo- 
matic Service and British Chargé d’ Affaires | 
at Madrid 1827-30. His only child, Cecilia 
J. W. Bosanquet, married Mr. Horace J. 
Smith, who took the additional name of 
Bosanquet in 1866, and Broxbournebury is 
now possessed by their only son, Major 
George Smith-Bosanquet. 


XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING (elxii. | 
26). — Yes; at the end of the seven- 
teenth or beginning of the eighteenth cen- | 
tury, titles of funeral sermons were printed 
white on black. In recent years the same 
thing was done with photostat prints, in 
copying book-pages. But the result is not 
satisfactory, either in appearance, or to eye. 
comfort, and such methods are unlikely to. 

become general. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 


ner?” 
'me, and [ therefore have in the present book 


‘the Ollives, 
| Quakers. 


explain,” I asked of a famous German savant 


| the other day, “‘ why so many of your country. 


men suffer from short sightedness?” ‘ The ex- 
planation is not difficult,” he replied, ‘ the 
Germans are great readers, and, as you are 
probably aware, the Deutsche Buchstaben are 
bewildering to the sight.” ‘‘ Why not print 
your books in Latin characters?” ‘‘ Yes, that 
would be better ” he added, “ but then that is 
not all. I have given a great deal of thought 
to this matter; and, in addition to the character 
ot the letters, L find that both the colour of the 
ink and that of the paper have much to do with 
it.’ ‘“‘ How so?” ‘* Well, violent contrasts in 
point of colour—such as black upon white— 
Par exemple, it all works 


would be admirable for the sight.” “ Such 
being the case, why not,” I asked, “‘ make the 
experiment, and give the public the advantage 


_ of your discovery?” ‘‘ Ach!” he added, with a 


sigh, “‘ you don’t know our German publishers; 
they, wedded as they are to cut-and-dried prin- 
ciples, would be shocked at the very idea of 
such a thing. But you English now, are ever 
ready to make innovations, so why don’t you 


| publish your next work printed in this man- 


His suggestion favourably impressed 


ventured to make the experiment. ‘THe AvTHOR, 

In my judgment the experiment is 
highly successful, and grateful and comfort- 
ing to the eyes. The paper is a pale bluish- 


' green, and the ink of a powder-blue tint. 
It seems a pity that the idea did not take 


root. As it is, I suppose the book is now 


one of the curiosities of the art of printing. 


E. G. B. 


AND TITHES (elxii. 27).— 
' Benjamin Ollive (d. 1713 aet. 62) was 
engaged in calico-printing and dyeworks at 
Bromley Hall, Middlesex, carried on by 
Talevens and _ Fosters, all 
In 1680 he married Elizabeth 
Meakins, and became the ancestor of num- 
erous Quaker families. 

The Quakers deemed the compulsory sup 


port of the ministers of any Church, and of 


I cannot state anything definite about 
printing white on black, but I have carefully 
preserved one volume which I think is a_ 
pleasing deviation from the normal black 
upon white or cream: ‘ The | Rabbi’s Spell 
| A Russo-Jewish Romance’ | By | Stuart | 
ys — | - | - | Frederick Warne and | 

| 

The outer stiff paper-cover is white printed | 
on black, and amongst other things, adds | 
‘“Warne’s | Christmas | Annual.” | It is | 
not dated, but Allibone dates it 1885. I 
quote, verbatim: 


| Church, to be a violation of the 


| measure of a financial 


‘and 1830 for Great Britain 


an ecclesiastical system connected therewith, 


_to be opposed to the liberty which the Gos- 


pel confers, and when claimed from those 
who conscientiously dissent from that 
common 
principles of justice. The suffering entailed 
by this conscientious dissent was in large 
character though 
there were, through the years of passive 
resistance, many cases of imprisonment and 
a few cases of death. The amount of dis 
traint for the hundred years between 1730 
and Ireland 
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reached the great sum of £767,619. Now, | 
chiefly through the Tithe Commutation Acts 
of 1836-1839 and a great reduction of the 
number of Friends engaged in agriculture, 
non-compliance with the law has practically 
ceased among Friends, There is, however, 
at least one case of distraint for tithe or tithe | 
rent charge now proceeding. 

Norman PENNEY. 


A “MOSS BOOK ”’ (clxii. 26).—In _ the 
‘‘Cheshire Collection’? MSS. in the 
Birkenhead Public Library is a Moss | 


Book,”’ similar to that quoted, and stated 
to be hitherto unknown to the British 
Museum as such. The copy in the Birken- 
head collection (which is not yet catalogued) 
relates to Danes Moss, Macclesfield, and has 
a valuable list of names probably of the 


whole of the inhabitants of Macclesfield 
circa 1400-1500, including the Duke of 
Buckingham, who had a ‘“‘kernelated’’. 


mansion in Mill Street, and Archbishop 
Savage of York (a native of Macclesfield) | 
whose Palace was in Bridge Street. This 
Macclesfield *‘ Moss Book ’’ is nearly a hun- 
dred years earlier than the Oakhanger | 
example. The heading in the book reads :—_ 
The Moss Books for Dines Moss. [Danes | 
Moss, Macclesfield]. Taken out of an old copy | 
made at Ye Division therein in the first year | 
(1509] of King Hen. VIII and now according | 
as the orig[inal] book leadeth newly set down 
in the ninth year of the reign of our Sovereign , 
Lord King James, 1611. 
It is, I believe, different in the nature of | 
the particulars it gives from that of the. 
Oakhanger Moss Book. 
A transcript made by me of the Danes. 
Moss Book appeared in the Macclesfield | 
Times, 5 Aug., 1927 (about five columns) and > 
two supplementary articles written by Mr. | 
Walter Smith on the subject appeared in | 
the same Journal 11 and 18 May, 1928. | 
Cuas. BEswicx. 
5, Newthorpe Street, Manchester, E. 


AN HELMONT (elxii. 28).—Chemistry | 
was in its infancy in the days of Van | 
Helmont, who spent many years amid con- 
tinual explosions in his laboratory at Vil- 
borde in Belgium. To those who are not 
much attracted by the history of the varia- 
tions of medical science, perhaps the most 
‘nteresting result of his researches was the 
discovery that the seat of man’s soul is the 
stomach. A great believer in his visions he 
on one occasion saw his own soul, luminous, 


| seven. 


| Vitruvius may have employed 


diminutive, and—it may be permissible to 


add after a recent discussion in ‘N. and Q.’ 
on the gender of the soul in art—without 
any mark of sex. He claimed to be the dis- 
coverer of infallible cures, but four of his 
children died quite young, his wife preceded 


him to the tomb, and he himself fell a vic- 


tim to pleurisy in 1644 at the age of sixty- 
Yet he was too learned and too in- 
different to money to deserve the name of 
quack; indeed he was an admirable man. 
Loos wrote a biography of him at Heidelberg 
in 1807; the Académie Royale de Belgique 
published in 1860 a life and long estimate 
of the value of his work by Doctor Rom- 
melaure. There is an interesting account 
of him in Michaud’s ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle ’ (1859) and Stanley Redgrove has con- 


_sidered him as an alchemist, physician and 


philosopher in a small volume, bound in 


cloth, published in London in 1922. 


T Percy ARMSTRONG. 


There is one long chapter and many other 
references to Francis Mercurius Van Hel- 
mont and a number to Jean Baptiste his 
father running through ‘ Conway Letters, 
the correspondence of Anne, Viscountess 
Conway, Henry More, and their Friends, 
1642-1684,’ by Marjorie Nicolson, Oxford 
University Press, 1930. See also Journal of 
Friends Historical Society, vols. vii, x, xvi, 
xvii, xxvii,—some of these only brief refer- 
ences. 

NorMan PENNEY. 


IN LATIN (clxii. 28).—The word 

“gas”? is not used in Latin, but 
vapor and 
spiritus in the sense of gas. Van Helmont 
found a path to perpetuity of fame when he 
discovered the existence of gas not by ex- 
periment but by a process of reasoning. He 
also invented the word. ‘* For,’’ says he, 
‘“because the water which is brought into 


_vapour by cold is of another condition than 
_a vapour raised by heat: therefore by the 


licence of paradox, for want of a name I 
have called that vapour gas being not far 
severed from the Chaos of the Auntients,’’ 
or, to quote from the original, “‘ halitum 
illum gas vocavi, non longe a Chao veterum 
secretum.’’ (‘ Ortus Medicinae ’ 1652). And 
again ‘‘ Gas and Blas are indeed new names 
brought in by me.’’ G, it may be explained, 
is the Dutch equivalent for the Greek letter 
Chi. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Gas (in general), spiritus, ts; spiritus 
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Coal gas, spiritus carburatus. 
Rory FLercuer. 


HITE LYON PRISON, SOUTHWARK 
(clxii, 27, 69). — The 
prison, the Surrey County gaol, overlooked 
the north side of the churchyard of St. 
George, the Martyr—(Angel Place*). It 
was first used about 1560. In 1681 it was 
so dilapidated that it was unsafe for the 
detention of prisoners and they were farmed 
out at the Marshalsea, the White Lion being 
used as a Bridewell or House of Correction. 
In 1772 the House of Correction was tco 
bad even for correction, so a new one was 
built on ‘‘ Hangman’s Acre ’’ at the corner 
of what is now Friar Street and Gravel 
Lane. In 1798 the Surrey County prisoners 
were removed from the Marshalsea to the 
newly built Horsemonger Lane Gaol. The 
Marshalsea, situated between Axe 


naturalis. 


White Lion | 


Temple for having built new windows upon 
the Temple wall without permission. There 


| 
| 


| 
| 


_entertained by the two 


are also several references to a door or 
passage from the tavern into the lane re- 
corded in the Minutes from 1650 to 16657. 
An entry in the Inner Temple Records, 1682- 
84, states that Sir Christopher Wren was 
Societies at the 


_tavern, when he was engaged upon repairs 


| 


and | 


Bottle Yard (Newcomen Street*) and Mer- | 


maid Alley (Mermaid Court*) having 
come uninhabitable, the Government bought 
the old White Lion site and built upon it 
the new Marshalsea prison which was 
opened at Christmas, 1811. This new Mar- 
shalsea is the Marshalsea so well known 
through the novels of Charles Dickens. It 

was abolished in 1849. 

Rory FLercHer. 

* Present day names. 
THE DEVIL TAVERN, FLEET STREET 
(clxii. 9, 52).—The tavern of St. Dun- 
stan and the Devil, better known as_ the 
Devil tavern, was situate on the west side 
of the Middle Temple Lane, near the gate, 
but some way back from the street front. 
Adjoining it were several other victualling 
houses, the Sugar Loaf, Green Lettuce and 
the Marygold which fronted on to the 
street. | The ground covered by these houses 
eventually became the property of Messrs. 
Child, who still carry on the banking busi- 
ness founded in 1676 when the Marygold 
was acquired. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Devil tavern occupied ground im- 
mediately behind the present bank buildings 
which stand upon the site of the Marygold. 
There are several references to the tavern 
in the Records of the two Societies of the 
Temple. In the Middle Temple Records 


the first mention occurs on July 8, 1814, , 


and relates to the passage of water from the 
tavern into the Middle Temple Lane. It 
was ordered to be stopped up. In 1617 
Symon Wadlowe, the then tenant, was re- 
quired to pay 20s. yearly rent to the Middle 


to the Temple Church. The tavern seems 
to have been demolished in 1788. Further 
information may be found in Williamson’s 
‘History of the Temple, London ’ (London, 
1924) and in Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
‘London, Past and Present’ (London, 1891, 
2 vols.). 
ArtHur R. Hewirt. 


In 1788 the great banking firm of Child 
bought the ‘‘ Devil Tavern ’’ next door east- 
ward, and on the site built a row of houses 
up a dim court called Child’s Place under 


| which, on its demolition in 1879 some 20 feet 


below the level of the street, were found a 


/series of stone arches, which had _ probably 


| Yorks. 


once formed part of an ancient chapel. 
W. T. Hueco. 


PRUMENTY (clxii, 46).—More generally 

pronounced ‘‘Frum-etty’’ in N. 
Millers in N. Yorks still present 
their customers with small bags of wheat 
which is first ‘‘ creed’? in water, then has 
milk slightly thickened with flour added, 
and nutmeg grated into it; is then dished 
with treacle added to taste. The dish in 
families who keep up Christmas customs is 
eaten on Christmas eve, yule candles, cake 
and cheese being on the table. Frumetty is 
eaten prior to the cake being cut _ into. 
See my father’s ‘ Yorks Folklore’ and Sir 
A. E. Pease’s ‘N. Yorks Dialect Diction- 
ary.’ 

J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 


Frumenty is not peculiar to Yorkshire any 
more, perhaps, than it is to my native 
county of Somerset. It was an associate of 
Mid-Lent Sunday known as Mothering Sun- 
day or Refreshment Sunday. That was the 
day when our forefathers went a-mothering 
—that is, all who could, journeyed ‘‘ down 
hwome ”’ to see their parents and, incident- 
ally, to take mother a present—very often 
a cake. It was a pretty custom. The re- 


ward given to the children was a basin of 
frumenty— (‘‘furmity ”’ we call it in ‘‘ The 
Furmity has almost 
I can 


Land of Summer.’’). 
disappeared as a wholesome dish. 
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well remember when it was sold in the street 
at my natal home—not on Mid-Lent Sun- 
day, but on Whitsun Friday — Club-day. 
Lent was a time of rigid fasting in early 
days, and furmity provided a “ square 
meal.’’ Variously spelt it is referred to in 
Leviticus, for a copy of the Bible, dated 
1531 says: 

And ye shall eate neither bread, nor parched 
corne, nor furmenty of newe corne, vntil the | 
selfe-same day that ye haue broughte an offer- 
inge unto your God. 

Then, it seems, a dish of furmenty was so 
appraised as to be worthy of constituting a 
reward for performing a holy duty. Pliny, 
who lived shortly after the Christian era, 
knew something about furmity, for he men- 
tions it in his writings. Evidently in the 
sixteenth century it was much the same as 
regards consistency as when the boys and 
girls in a corner of Somerset used to buy 
it from an old lady on club-day, for in 
‘Bonduca,’ play by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
are the lines :— 

He’ll find you out a food 
That needs no teeth nor stomach: 
A strange furmity. 

“Frument’’ with venyson,’’ etc., was 
served at the King’s table at Westminster 
in 1530. Our Somerset furmity was com- , 
posed of wheat-corn, currants and_ spices | 
boiled in milk, but in ‘‘ our town’’ we had | 
“vigs’’ (raisins) in it in profusion. Per-_ 
haps the dear old lady who sold it loved | 
children and her kindly heart prompted her 
to make this handsome addition to the 
“mess of pottage.”’ 

W. G. Wittis Watson. 


I extract the following from ‘ Lancashire 
Folk-Lore,’ by Harland and Wilkinson (Hey- 
wood, 1882): ‘‘ At Wycoller Hall, the family 
usually kept open house the twelve days at 
Christmas. The entertainment was [in] a 
large hall of curious ashlar work [on] a large 
table, plenty of frumenty, like new milk, in a 
morning, made of husked wheat boiled, 
roasted beef, with a fat goose and a pudding 
with plenty of good beer for dinner <8 
footnote adds that the above is taken from a 
family MS., of the Cunliffes, quoted in 
Baines’s ‘ Lancashire,’ iii, 244. 

Another name for frumenty is furmety, on 
which Ditchfield’s ‘Old English Customs ’ 
Says: “‘In Yorkshire, furmety, or wheat- 
corn boiled in milk with spices, is eaten on 
Christmas Eve.’’? He adds: ‘‘ In some coun- 
ties corn used for furmety is given away, and | 


this is called in Lincolnshire ‘mumping 
wheat ’.”’ 

Volume ii, No. 2, of Word-Lore (April, 
1927) gives three recipes for this dish from 
Somerset, Dorset and Devon, while No. 3 
gives a further recipe from Durham. I shall 


be happy to loan my copies to the Rev J. P. 


| Bacon Puituips, as the extracts are too long 


to quote here. 

The Daily Chronicle for Jan. 1, 1928, re- 
ferred to an old Yorkshire custom in these 
terms, inter alia: ‘“‘a supply of frumenty 
and mustard, the former being a dish made 
of wheat, milk and seasoning.” 

Correspondence in the Sunday Times for 
April 8, 1928, gives the following as popular 
in the North Midlands :—‘‘ It [frumety] was 
prepared in the big brewing copper and 
ladled from there—‘ breed’ newly harvested 
wheat, milk, currants, raisins, and perhaps 
something else.”’ 

With reference to the alternative spellings 


‘‘ furmity’’ and furmety,’’ the writer 


adds, ‘‘ The variant ‘frumenty’ suggests a 
connection with the Latin ‘ frumentum’ 
(= corn or grain).”’ 

A. L. Cox. 


I have found frumenty used in Lan- 
cashire and Nottinghamshire, and believe it 
is made in many of the northern counties. 

New wheat is best, but the dish may be 
made all the year round by first soaking the 
wheat in water if hard, then boiling for four 
hours or more in water or until the grains 
begin to crack open freely. Then take one 
pint of the cracked wheat and one pint of 
milk and continue cooking, throwing in a 
good handful of well-washed currants, some 


“sugar and cinnamon and nutmeg to flavour. 


Simmer for about half an hour and add the 


_well-beaten yolks of three eggs, stirring well 


until cooked, but do not again boil. 

The first operation is generally done one 
day and the next morning the currants, etc., 
are added. The dish is eaten with cream or 
milk and sugar as a form of porridge. 

The cracked wheat used to be offered for 
sale in small shops, and was so stiff that it 
could be cut with a knife and carried away in 
paper, though people generally brought 
basins and completed the cooking at home. 

R. Cores. 


PARKER (clxii. 10, 52).—The 

meaning of this slang term is quite 
simple and it was in vogue long before the 
Great War. ‘‘Nosey’’ means inquisitive, 
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‘‘ putting your nose into other people’s busi- | on the monument of a contractor, also on the , 
ness.’’ In every village or place there is| grave of an organist in the same cemetery 

always some one more inquisitive than | is the score of the Nunc dimittis. ! 
others—sometimes a woman, and a woman nal 
was, perhaps, the origin of the term—such at 7 oe the 


least is my impression from music halls I 


TATES SURNAME (clxi. 299 
used to frequent, where a female character S 


395, 448).—There is a city named Stade in Th 


was often referred to by comedians as a/ Hanover, wherein there has been a community Mi 
‘‘ Nosey Parker.’’ I never heard the ex- | of Jews since the fourteenth century. They tol 
pression used in reference to a man in these are first mentioned in a charter granted to thy 
places, but have heard a man called thus | them in 1349, In 1613, they received a Se 
in the outside world several times. patent of protection from the then Arch- da 


I imagine that in some village or place the 


inquisitorial person’s name was Parker; | 


hence she (or he) became, or was called, 
“Nosey Parker,” and later on the term 
spread, and ‘‘ you’re a proper Nosey Parker ”’ 
would be used, just as we still sometimes hear 
the expression, ‘“‘a perfect Beau Brum- 


mell,’’ referring to a rather over-dressed man, | 


although that individual has been dead over 
ninety years. I can hear now the rich, deep 
voice of George Robey saying, with scorn, 
‘“Nosey Parker,’”’ in one of his dialogues, 
when some inquisitive landlady, with her eye 
in the keyhole, was being spoken of. 
EK. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


MACARONI (clxii. 28).—The ‘N. E. D.’ 
says that this is Italian maccaront 
(Florio, 1598), earlier form of maccheront; 
the ulterior etymology is obscure. A kind 
of wheaten paste, of Italian origin, formed 
into long tubes and dried for use as food. 
There is no quotation in the ‘N. E. D.’ 
from ‘ Romola.’ 
W. T. Hueco. 


The mention of macaroni in ‘ Romola’ 
which describes Florentine life at the end 
of the fifteenth century can scarcely be an 
anachronism seeing that macaroni is men- 


| 


tioned in the ‘ Decameron,’ which was writ- | 
ten in the middle of the fourteenth century. | 

‘Sopra la quale stavan gente, che niuna 
altra cosa facevan che fare maccheroni e | 
raviule. (Nov. 72). 

Hatayfield says that it is of Venetian 
origin. But a late Greek derivation is also 
assigned to the word, in which case the 
delicacy may have been first enjoyed in 
Magna Graecia or Southern Italy. 


THomas Percy. 
AN ANVIL AS MEMORIAL (clxii. 46).— 
There is in St. Mary’s Cemetery at 
Kingston, Portsmouth, a figure of a horse 


bishop of Bremen, and two years later (28 
Sept., 1615) he threatened that if the Ham- 
burg Council imposed a special Jewish safe- 
conduct on his protégé and court Jew, 
‘““ Solomon Herscheider, Jewish physician, 
living at Stade,” who had hitherto been per- 
mitted to conduct business and to trade in 
Hamburg without taxation, the Portuguese 
Jews of the latter city would no longer be 
permitted free passage through his. terri- 
ory. In 1618, Solomon, the “ protected 
Jew of Stade ” (probably identical with the 
before-named Solomon Herscheider) was a 
‘purveyor of silver,’’ in Hamburg. 

There was a Jewish cemetery in Stade, 


, which in 1632 was turned into a garden, 


There is still a small Jewish community in 
that city. 

I am unable to trace any of the Jews of 
Stade, or the name “ Stade” or “ State” 
to a Morrano origin. 

A certain Bernhard Stade (1848-1900) was 
a professor of theology, at Giessen, in 1875. 
He was a Hebraist and wrote a ‘History of 
Israel, ’and also edited a revised Hebrew 
text of the Book of Kings. (Pub. Leipzig, 
1904), By religion, Professor Stade was a 
Protestant-Christian, but it thas been 
asserted that he came from a Jewish stock, 
and that his grandfather was a convert to 
Christianity from Judaism. 

There was a Jewish Rabbi named Stadt- 
hagen who died at Stadthagen. 

Stahl,”’ ‘‘ Stadht,”” and “ Staadt” are 
not infrequent names among German Jews. 


‘Staten ”’ is also occasionally met with, as 


also is ‘‘ Statz.’’ 
Henri M. Lion. 


(SHRISTIAN NAME SCROOP (clxii. 46). 

—Scroop was the Christian name of the 
1st Duke of Bridgewater, and the name (in 
the form of Scrope) is still in occasional use 
amongst his descendants in the female line. 
It is the first name of a great-grandson of 
the 1st Earl of Ellesmere, and is also one 
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of the names of the present Lord Ellesmere. 
J. C.-S. 


A number of prominent men have had the 
name Scroop, Scroope, or Scrope amongst 
their Christian names. See Lord Elles- 
mere’s Christian name to-day for instanze. 
The late Mr, Simon Conyers and present 
Mr. Stephen Scrope, have more than once 
told me that in old family deeds some cf 
their forbears signed themselves Scroop, 
Scroope and Scrope on one and the same 


day. 


| 


J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. | 


I do not quite understand Mr. Bacon 
PHILLIPS’s enquiry, but would say that the 
use of the name Scrope as a Christian name | 
in the Howe family arose from John Grub- | 
ham Howe, born in 1624, having married 
Annabella Scrope, illegitimate daughter of | 
Emanuel, Earl of Sunderland. The peerages | 
give full details. See also, for interesting | 
particulars of the Howe family, Glos. N. and - 
Q., i. 393-4; ii, 469, 555-6; and ‘ Monumental 
Effigies of Gloucestershire and Bristol,’ by | 
Ida M. Roper (1931), pp .400-4. | 


C. Roy HupLeston. | 


THE GUISERS (GUISARDS) (clxi. 299, 

356, 465).—My Library School class at 
the University of Illinois has found addi-_ 
tional material on the question of the | 
Guisards and their play about which Mr. | 
Henry Johnstone inquired at the first refer- 
ence. The play was called ‘Galatians.’ 
In ‘Medieval Plays of Scotland’ by Anna 
Jean Mill (St. Andrews University Publi- 
cations number 24) on p. 14, there is an 
excellent bibliography of the play in a long 
foot-note. Among the texts mentioned 
there, the two which would be available in 
most libraries are the one in Robert Cham- 
bers’ ‘ Popular Rhymes of Scotland’; 3rd 
edition, 1847, pp. 300-10, and the one given 
in the Folk-lore Journal, Ser. 2, vol. iv, pp. 
350-59, in an article by Charlotte S. Burne, 
entitled ‘Guisers Play, Songs and Rhymes 
from Staffordshire.’ 


| Our stacks were never burnt . . 
| the Leeds’ (farmer relations). 
| were told by a young boy servant, coming in 


Rose B. PHELps. 


ILAND SURNAME (clxii. 27, 70). — 
There is a fairly obvious origin for this 
name, without going so far afield as Norway, 
in Nyland, a hamlet of Kington Magna, 


Dorset. There is another Nyland, now 
Nyland-cum-Batcombe, in Somerset, near 
Axbridge. 


every night of stacks 


| London, 1903-11, 4 vols., 4to.). 


O. G. Knapp. 


SWING RIOTS (clxi. 299, 336, 376, 427; 
clxii. 17).—I send an account written 
some fifty years after the occurrence of the 
Swing Riots by Grace, daughter of Peter 
Le Neve Foster, a considerable farmer at 
Lenwade about 12 miles from Norwich. 

I remember the time of the riots when 
mobs of men went from farm to farm break- 
ing threshing machines, once we were met by 
a —~ mob and had to drive through them; 
dear Belle (her sister) and I were rather fright- 
ened but we were rot molested. That was a 
frightful time for we used to see fires almost 
and farm buildings, 
sometimes two or three in different directions. 
. hor were 
One night we 


with open mouth, that there was a fire and 
there were burned “ six hosses, three kean and 
a Dickey (Norfolk for Donkey) the last word 
almost shrieked .. .” Not many years after- 
wards threshing and other machines were so 
common that in Norfolk a man could hardly 
be found who could or would thresh with a 


flail. 
JOAN PARKES. 


PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE 

(clx. 10). — The querist should consult 
the Bible Society’s ‘ Historical Catalogue’ 
Here are 
listed 9848 titles of Bible, New Testaments or 
parts thereof, in all languages, ancient and 
modern. Vol. i is English alone. But this 
catalogue is not exhaustive. 

As to the date of the latest manuscript, 
we might give 1456, when the Bible was first 
printed; but the Armenians went on produc- 
ing manuscripts for centuries more. We have 
in Philadelphia an Armenian Gospel MS. of 
1793. Of course it omits the Mark Appendix 
and puts the Adulteress of John viii. as a 
postscript to all the Gospels, with a separate 
title: ‘Things about an Adulteress.’ 


A. 5. 


BARHAM-LIKE LEGEND (clix. 259). 
—The story of the naming of the 
Prince of Aragon may be found in ‘ Zig 
Zag Journeys in Classic Lands,’ by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, published by Estes and Lauriat 
at Boston, U.S.A., in 1882, on p. 151. 


G. 
““T AMB AND SALAD” (clxi, 319, 357, 
394; clxii. 34). — In my young days 
lam’? was short for ‘‘ to lambaste 
but I cannot tell from what county it 


came. 
A. R. 
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The Library. 


Some Early Pelhams, By the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Pelham and David McLean. (Com- 
bridge’s, Hove, Sussex). 

THE story of the Pelhams might be taken as 

typical of that of a good English family 
advancing by acquisition of estates, wealthy 
marriages, and public service from the estate 
of simple gentlemen to rank and in time to 
nobility. True, there is not among their 
names one actually to conjure with; never- 
theless, to be in their company is to witness 
much of what went on in camp and court 

throughout the generations from Henry III 

onwards, and for those of still earlier days 

there is enough evidence to show them to us 
as active and dignified personages. Moreover, 
they play their part largely against the pic- 
turesque background of Sussex. The first of 
them to stand out in the clear light of history 
is the Sir John who was Constable of Peven- 
sey Castle. He must surely have been some | 
connection—and it is not hopelessly improb- 
able that family tradition is right in making | 
him the son—of another John de Pelham who | 
was one of the knights who captured the 


French King at Poitiers, to which exploit the | 


Pelham buckle and the cage of the Pelham | 
crest are traditionally assigned. Himself he | 
had dealings with another King, for James I | 
of Scotland was lodged with him at Pevensey, | 
and he proved so fatherly a custodian that | 
it is said it was in memory of his kindness | 
that James I of England granted to Thomas | 


Pelham, John’s descendant. the rape of Hast- | 
ings. Another point of interest about him is | 
that he was recipient of the loving letter (it | 
is printed here in full) which, if it be not as | 
some suspected a forgery, is thought 
be the earliest English letter written by an | 
Englishwoman which has come down to us. | 


His son, also Sir John, was mixed up—as a. 
young man—in the romance of the widowed | 


his name to the death warrant of Charles I, 
though his brother, the head of their branch 
of the family, was a Royalist officer. Another 
branch, settled at Buxstepe, provided, in the 
seventeenth century, a whole group of young 
men and women who emigrated to America, 
one of whom, Herbert, became the first treas- 
urer of Harvard. The first baronet was Sir 
Thomas (cr. 1611), and the last of the family 
with whom our authors concern themselves is 
Sir John, the 3rd baronet. By this time the 
Pelhams were widely connected with a num 
ber of the best names of England, and thes 
connections, together with accounts of th 
offices held, properties acquired, and the lik: 
are carefully worked out. 

The writers, though clearly not trained hi. 
torical students, have carefully considered 
great amount of material, and, in so far as w 
are immediately concerned with the family. 
this book must count as a valuable authority. 
The sketches of contemporary history are 
oddly naive, and sometimes over-shoot the 
mark, as when we are told that after Eve 
sham and Edward I ‘‘ the House of Commons 
and the English Common Law were soon to! 
firmly established for any future king t 
resist them,’’ or are told that historians have 
little noticed the intermediate classes of 
medieval days. 

It would have been a good thing, too, to 
invoke the help of some one who knew a little 
Latin, and who could have suggested a more 
informing account of what the Patent Rolls 
are than ‘‘ Records of patents granted by the 
King.’”’? We will not, however, close with a 
grumble at imperfections, for with its num- 
erous illustrations, its readable text, its quo- 
tations from documents, its pedigrees and ap- 
pendix of deeds concerning the Pelham 
family this pleasant book deserves a welcome 
alike from the genealogist and the lover of 
Old Sussex. 


We greatly regret to learn that Mr. 


Queen Katherine and Owen Tudor, and the Roserr Prerpornt, one of the oldest and 
information about him is principally of dom- most valued friends of ‘N. and Q.,’ died at 


estic kind. 


there was a Pelham among the companions of | 
of Sir Philip Sidney in the campaign which 
brought Sidney to Zutphen. By this time | 
there were Pelhams at Brocklesby, and Pel- 
hams at Laughton, and Pelhams at Catsfield 
Place. One of the Brocklesby Pelhams, Pere- | 
grine, who became a merchant at Hull, put | 


Printed by 
in the 


County of Bucks, and published 


The sixteenth century Pelhams his house in Cleveland Square, London, on 
bring us again into politics and war, and Jan. 22. 


An obituary notice will appear 
in our next number. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q. to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd. at their Offices, 20, High Street High, 


at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 
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